care saves wear 


Few new cars — few good used ones! Care never meant so much as 


it does today. Give your car the attention 


you know it needs but remember some 


jobs are best left to your garage. 


Esso Lubrication Service will give you smoother 
riding now and stop trouble developing Jater. 


Adjust your carburettor to get the best out of 
present day petrols. We hope Esso quality petrols 
will be back in the not too distant future. 


= And don’t forget to watch your dipstick. Top up 
Srequently mith Essolube and drain and refill the sump 


at recommended intervals. 


Always insist on Esso. That's your 
best guarantee of good motoring as your 
dealer will tell you—and he knows... 
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The North-West Frontier 


Pakistan’s Inherited Problem 
byt COLONEL CeoW. FE.) BUSK 


The author served in India in the Royal Engineers from 1934 to 1947; and from 1939 to 1942 in the 
North-West Frontier Province, where he took part in frontier operations. In his present article 
he directs attention to a strategically significant aspect of the British withdrawal from India 


In the late autumn of 1940 I was one of a 
group of some twenty British Officers col- 
lected on a hillside near Hangu, a small town 
in the Kohat district of the North-West Fron- 
tier Province. The hillside was covered with 
thorn, cactus and boulders, and a short dis- 
tance away the horizon was blocked by the 
6000-foot-high crest of the Samana Ridge. 
Across the skies to the south, away from the 
ridge, aircraft were passing at intervals to 
assist the beleaguered garrison of Spinwam 
Fort which was being besieged by a lashkar 
(mobile column) of Waziri tribesmen. 

France had fallen; the threat of invasion to 
England still appeared considerable and the 
menace to India with a victorious Germany 
in alliance with Russia seemed very near and 
real. The traditional threat to India for some 
generations had come from Russia and the 
approaches through Afghanistan and the 
North-West Frontier Province had known 
the tramp of the armies of invaders far back 
into history. Now a new factor had to be 
taken into consideration; the horses and 
camels of the old-time armies had been 
replaced by tanks and motor vehicles. 

Our little group represented all arms and 
we were planning, under the direction of the 
Army Commander, a line of defence against 
a mechanized invader. In order not to arouse 
undue speculation and possible alarm among 
the local inhabitants, we did not wear uni- 
form but were dressed in the usual variety of 
civilian clothes adopted at that time of the 
year. The hour was noon and the Brigadier 
General Staff was addressing us, summing up 
the conclusions reached during the morning’s 
reconnaissance. A few yards behind him 
stood an aged Pathan shepherd, in dirty 
white ragged clothes, who leant on a long 
stick and listened to the brigadier’s discussion 
with as much apparent interest as any of the 
military audience. Dispersed among the 
cactus and thorn the goats he was tending 
munched assiduously at anything edible they 
could find. The brigadier finished his 
address and, pointing to a small clump of 
trees a short distance away, said: “Now, 
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gentlemen, I think we might break off and 
eat our lunch in the shade.” 

We were about to disperse when the shep- 
herd stepped forward beside the brigadier 
and raised his hand in the familiar attitude 
of one claiming attention. He then made an 
earnest speech lasting about a minute and a 
half. His diction was clear and his gestures 
eloquent and those among us who understood 
Pushtu greeted some of his remarks with 
appreciative laughter and applauded vigor- 
ously the end of his speech. ‘The gist of it was 
as follows :— 

“Gentlemen, I know just who you are and 
what you are doing. You are officers of the 
army from Peshawar and Kohat. You have 
come up here because you are afraid that the 
Germans and the Russians are going to 
attack India and you want to make forts and 
towers to stop them. That will not be neces- 
sary ; to get to the plains, the German soldiers 
would have to come through the passes over 
there’—he gestured with outflung arm 
towards the Afghan border—‘‘and that is 
Orakzai country. We, the Orakzais will not 
allow them to pass! So do not be afraid, 
gentlemen. We, the Orakzais and other 
Pathans, will protect you.” 

There you have a practical and actual 
example of the paradox of the North-West 
Frontier with which Pakistan now has to 
dea]. Within a few miles of the site of this 
incident, Waziri tribesmen were cheerfully 
attacking a fort held by forces under the 
command of British officers. A little further 
still to the west, in the heart of Waziristan, 
a running fight was going on between the 
Datta Khel Wazirs and Tochi scouts and 
other forces attempting to relieve the 
besieged post of that name. And yet this 
Orakzai shepherd who, if he had been a few 
miles away on the oiher side of the Samana 
ridge, in tribal territory, would have been 
carrying a rifle instead of a stick, was quite 
sincere in his statement that he and _ his 
fellow-tribesmen would attack enemies who 
attempted to invade India. 

The problem of the North-West Frontier, 
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to which a complete solution was never found 
by the British during their rule, divides itself 
naturally into two aspects, though at many 
points there are connecting links. The first 
concerns the administration and internal 
security of the area within the North-West 
Frontier Province which is inhabited by the 
Pathan tribesmen. The second concerns the 
defence of the Province itself, representing as 
it does the gateway through which the land 
invader of Pakistan would probably pass. 
Recent events have brought both those 
aspects into prominence. Certain tribes in 
Waziristan, under the leadership of the 
Faqir of Ipi, have again been causing 
trouble and from across the frontier threats 
and rumbles have been heard from Afghanis- 
tan. Beyond Afghanistan lies the U.S.S.R.; 
the distance from the Khyber Pass to the 
Soviet frontier on the Oxus is some 350 miles 
by air, perhaps half as far again by road via 
Kabul. It is not intended to debate in this 
article the possible strategy of the defence of 
the North-West Frontier against an invasion 
by a modern army through Afghanistan. 
Suffice it to say that in 1940-1, when the 
threat of precisely such an invasion appeared 
imminent, there were two main schools of 
thought among the senior officers in India. 
One school considered that the invaders 
should be held as close to the frontier as 
possible and the fullest use made of the 
immensely strong natural defences offered by 
the difficult hill ee The other school 
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considered that the only really effective 
obstacle in that area to modern tracked 
vehicles was the River Indus and wished to 
make that the main line of defence. (It is 
interesting to note that around 1877 exactly 
the same division of opinion appeared among 
the officers of that day.) The first school pre- 
vailed: very strong defences in depth were 
constructed, cunningly sited and concealed, 
which covered all the probable approaches 
for vehicles across the North-West Frontier. 
Given well-trained troops, fully equipped 
with modern weapons and well led, Pakistan 
should be able to hold that line against even 
considerably superior forces similarly equip- 
ped. The outcome of such a campaign might 
well be influenced by the attitude of the 
frontier tribes. 

If the tribesmen combined to resist an 
invader their contribution to the defence of 
Pakistan would be formidable. On their own 
ground they are first-class guerilla fighters. 
Gone are the days of jezails (long-barrelled 
flint-lock muskets) and hand-to-hand com- 
bats with swords and the long Pathan knives. 
The tribesman of today carries a modern 
rifle and there is a sprinkling of light and 
medium automatic weapons along the fron- 
tier, with crews trained in their use. With 
tribal lashkars on the hills and trained regular 
troops in the prepared defensive positions, it 
would be no easy task to force the passes. 

If Afghan troops made the attempt, it is 
probable that some trans-border tribesmen 

5 would join them for what they 
could get out of it, as hap- 
pened in 1919 during the Third 
Afghan War, while most others 
would take arms against 
them. 

If the invaders were Soviet 
troops it is likely that they 
would meet with more or less 
united opposition. Self-inter- 
est and religion could here 
march hand in hand. As re- 
gards the latter, the atheistic 
quality of Communist doctrine 
has made a considerable and 
unfavourable impression on the 
tribesmen. A _ British officer 
was serving in Waziristan in 
the winter of 1939-40, who, in 
addition to being an excep- 
tionally good Pushtu linguist, 
was sincerely and deeply inter- 
ested in the life and well-being 
of the Pathans among whom he 
worked. He was reputed to be 
a ‘blood-brother’ to half a 


(Above) An Afridi village in the 
Khyber Pass, North-West Fron- 
trer Province. All villages in the 
Pass, as in Waziristan, are simi- 
larly fortified and have watch- 
towers with covered approaches. 
(Right) A group of Afridi chiefs 
and tribesmen listening to one of 
their leaders speaking at a jirga 
(conference) in the tribal area 
near Peshawar. The tribes stoutly 
maintain their right to keep in- 
ternal independence, with which 
they will not tolerate interfer- 
ence by any government. At recent 
meetings, however, resolutions 
have been passed affirming their 
determination to support Pakistan 
to whose existence they consider 
they have made great contribu- 
tions. This attitude reflects a 
considerable success for Pakistan 
statesmanship and is a strong bul- 
wark against external aggression 
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(Above) A British machine-gun crew on outpost duty in the North-West Frontier Province during the 1940 opera- 


tions in North Waziristan. (Below) Tribesmen too are equipped with modern arms ; these are hand-made 1n village 
‘factories’ and are so expertly copied from British weapons as to be practically indistinguishable from them. 
They place the tribesmen, when fighting amongst their own hills, on level terms with trained regular troops. 
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dozen Mahsud maliks (headmen) in the Takki 
Zam. His opinion, based on many conversa- 
tions during journeys which took him all 
over South Waziristan, was this: ‘“They 
would nearly all fight the Russians, whom 
they dislike as ‘people without a book’. Of 
course, that would not prevent them from 
collecting any pickings they could from us at 
the same time.” 

The defence of Pakistan against external 
aggression from the north and west, a matter 
of numbers, equipment and training, appears 
almost a straightforward problem beside that 
of maintaining peace and order in the tribal 
areas. This problem exercised the British 
administration for a period of ninety-eight 
turbulent years. 

After the Sikh wars and the annexation of 
the Punjab in 1849, the frontier of British 
India was advanced from the Sutlej River to 
the borders of Afghanistan. While this added 
a large area of valuable country to the 
Empire, it brought the British administration 
into close contact with martial tribes who 
acknowledged allegiance to none. In the 
more southerly and westerly districts the 
tribes were Baluch, whose nature is far more 
peaceful than that of their bloodthirsty 
northern neighbours, the Pathans. The 
latter comprise the many tribal divisions in- 
habiting the country between the Gomal 
and Malakand (see map), the best known 
among them being the Mahsuds, Wazirs, 
Orakzais, Afridis and Mohmands. Of these 
tribes, the Afridis, who cover the Khyber Pass 
and the area west of Peshawar which includes 
the Tirah and the Kajuri Plain, are the 
largest and strongest, though of recent years 
the Mahsuds and Wazirs, further south, 
have caused the most trouble. 

The Pathan is an individualist first and 
foremost. Tribes are divided into clans, clans 
into families and the families into individuals 
whose primary loyalty is to themselves and 
their own interests. Insult and injury must be 
wiped out in blood, and blood-feuds can per- 
sist for generations between different families 
of the same clan and tribe. A Pathan con- 
siders himself the equal of any other Pathan 
and probably the superior of anyone else. At 
a tribal jirga, or conference, all men present 
have equal rights of speech and that right is 
freely exercised. 

Their native hills are savage and barren 
and only in patches in the valleys is cultiva- 
tion possible. Water is scarce and precious in 
the dry season but is apt to descend in destruc- 
tive spates during the rains. The produce of 
their own lands barely. suffices for mere 


existence. Naturally their eyes turn to the 
villages and towns of the fertile plains beyond 
the foot of their hills, where—in their view— 
undeserved riches are in the hands of fat and 
unworthy creatures who need police and 
soldiers to protect them. The Pathan has 
three material gods, ‘“‘zan, zar, zamin’’— 
women, gold and land. He will fight for, or 
in protection of, all or any of them. He 
intensely dislikes penetration into his own 
country and all attempts to open up the tribal 
areas and to construct roads have had to be 
effected by force. In fact his reaction is swift 
and violent against any individual or govern- 
ment displaying what he construes as inter- 
ference in his affairs. 

The frontier with Afghanistan is known as 
the “Durand Line’? and has never been 
exactly demarcated throughout its length. 
Running roughly parallel to the foothills is 
a line known as ““The Administrative Bor- 
der”. Between this and the Durand Line 
live the tribes in Tribal Territory which, 
under British administration, was divided 
into various agencies, each under the direc- 
tion of a Political Agent upon whose per- 
sonality much depended. In the agencies, the 
tribes administered themselves according to 
their own laws, assisted by the Political 
Agent, who was also their link with the 
Government of India. On the other side of 
the Administrative Border ran the writ of 
British Indian law, and many a Pathan has 
suffered for deeds which, a short distance 
away in tribal territory, would have merited 
no penalty or perhaps even have been 
applauded. 

In recent years, as the country was opened 
up, most Pathans have had contact with the 
settled districts and are fully aware of the 
difference in the laws. They occasionally try 
to twist that difference to their own advan- 
tage. The main road from Kohat to Pesha- 
war runs for some seventeen miles in the 
Kohat Pass through tribal territory inhabited 
by the Adam Khel. Now the main road itself, 
between its lines of boundary stones, had been 
proclaimed “‘Sirkari’” (government) territory, 


- on which the laws of British India applied: 


outside the boundary lines was tribal terri- 
tory. Villages and individual houses near 
the road, all walled and provided with watch- 
towers, had narrow communication-trenches 
running from their gates to the road boun- 
dary. Thus a person could reach the main 
road under cover from the rifle fire of an 
enemy and then stand up in full view under 
the protection of the government! On one 
occasion, a deputation called on the Political 
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Pathans prepare gelignite 
charges for blasting, dur- 
ing the same operations. 
Road making in this area 
of rock and hard conglomer- 
ate hills involves the use 
of large quantities of ex- 
plosives; but a very care- 
ful check had to be kept on 
the gelignite as it tended 
to find its way into home- 
made bombs and land-mines ! 
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In the course of operations 
northof Bannu, North-West 
Frontier Province, part of 
a column advances along a 
track in a steep-sided rav- 
ine, while outposts on the 


hills protect it against a 


surprise attack or the at- 
tention of snipers. Mules 
still play a role as impor- 
tant as that of mechanized 
transport in such terrain 
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Frontier campaigns entail big administrative problems. (Above) An intermediate pumping stage of a seven- 
mile pipe-line by which the Engineers supplied water to forward troops. (Below) The advanced base-camp; am- 
munition and food convoys had to be guarded against attack throughout their journey across the tangled hills 
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Agent crying for justice to be executed on the 
enemy of their father, who had been killed 
while peacefully walking along the Sirkar’s 
road. As this would constitute murder, the 
P.A. promptly went to investigate. He found 
an elderly Adam Khel tribesman lying very 
dead in the middle of the road, with a large 
hole in his back, made probably by an old 
Martini bullet. His family pointed to the 
watch-tower of a house some hundred yards 
from the road, from which they swore the 
fatal shot had been fired. ‘‘Murder’’, they 
cried; “‘he was murdered on the road and 
this is a matter for Government.’ The P.A. 
however, was puzzled by the fact that 
although the dead man’s clothes were satur- 
ated with blood, there was very little on the 
road beneath the body. He began to look 
around, and a careful search revealed the 
truth. The victim had in fact been shot the 
evening before, well away from the road, and 
a large pool of blood marked the spot. His 
family, knowing the law, had removed the 
body to the main road under cover of dark- 
ness and sought to increase the severity of the 
crime and obtain government help against a 
powerful enemy who, under tribal law, would 
perhaps go unpunished. 

Between 1849 and 1888, thirty expeditions 
against the frontier tribes took place. ‘These 
were of a punitive nature and were under- 
taken by the Punjab Irregular Force, which 
later became the Frontier Force. After the 
Second Afghan War in 1878 and the crop of 
frontier risings which flourished in its train, 
a “Forward Policy” was adopted. ‘This 
meant pushing military control and occupa- 
tion through tibal territory as close as pos- 
sible to the Durand Line and involved 
fighting to penetrate the country and to pro- 
tect the Engineers while they made the roads, 
built the forts and piquets and established 
the water supplies. 

This forward policy was reversed and a 
“Backward Policy’? adopted by Lord Curzon 
when he became Viceroy in 1899. Troops 
were withdrawn behind the Administrative 
Border and control reverted to political 
officers. ‘To support their authority, Corps of 
Militia were recruited from among the 
tribesmen themselves, such as the North 
Waziristan Militia, now the Tochi Scouts, 
the Wana Militia, now the South Waziristan 
Scouts, the Khyber Rifles and the Kurram 
Militia. They were supplemented by tribal 
levies. This policy came after the conclusion 
of the bitter campaigns of 1897-8 when the 
whole frontier was ablaze and 35,000 British 
and Indian troops were put into the field 
against the Afridis alone. It was most 
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successful for a time and, with a few excep- 
tions, a long period of peace followed. 

With the Third Afghan War in 1919, con- 
ditions deteriorated, and the ‘Forward 
Policy’’ was once more adopted. ‘This was 
especially evident in Waziristan where new 
roads were pushed forward and eventually 
big permanent cantonments established at 
Razmak and Wana. ‘The tribes displayed 
their usual reaction towards road-building, 
but derived considerable material benefit 
from construction and maintenance work, for 
which they were well paid. An era of com- 
parative peace lasted from 1925 to 1935. 
Then came the notorious case of the abduc- 
tion of a girl from Bannu which aroused, or 
was the pretext for, the hostility of the Faqir 
of Ipi and his following. The actions which 
followed were confined almost entirely to 
Waziristan, where five major campaigns took 
place between 1937 and 1943 at a high cost 
in lives and money. At the close of the world 
war, opinion in the government began to 
swing again in favour of the “Backward 
Policy’. - Following partition in 1947, the 
Pakistan Government decided to put this 
partially into effect and ‘“‘Operation Curzon’’, 
the withdrawal of the garrisons of Waziristan 
behind the Administrative Border, was car- 
ried out in December of that year. ‘Tribesmen 
are now free to roam the streets and house 
their goats in the barracks, messes and 
cinemas of Razmak and Wana. “H.M.S. 
Razmak’’, the cantonment refuse destructor, 
whose chimney was a noted landmark, no 
longer belches black smoke into the frontier 
sky. But the watch-towers of the Scouts’ posts 
are still manned and Wazir and Mahsud still 
turn their eyes towards the bazaars of Bannu 
and Dera Ismail Khan. 

As regards external aggression, recent 
events have given a pointer to tribal attitude. 
Afghan propaganda, which has at times 
openly suggested that the Pathans should 
join Afghanistan rather than Pakistan, has in- 
spired counter-demonstrations in Waziristan, 
the Khyber and other agencies. ‘To quote from 
The Times of April 4, 1949 : “Renewed Afghan 
propaganda against Pakistan has provoked 
anti-Afghan demonstrations in the North- 
West Frontier Province and tribal areas... 
In the Khyber agency a meeting of Afridis, 
Shinwaris, Mullagoris and Shilmanis passed 
a resolution declaring that independent 
tribes would not tolerate the interference of 
any Government in their internal affairs . . 
The resolution concluded: ‘We are prepared 
to sacrifice everything for Pakistan, for the 
establishment of which we have done so 
much’,”’ 
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The Wood-carver of 
Kallberget 


Notes and Photographs by J. ALLAN CASH, F.I.B-P., F.R.P.S. 


In various parts of Sweden delightful little 
carved wooden figures can be bought, particu- 
larly in those shops specializing in the handi- 
crafts of the Swedish people. Only a few of the 
men who carve these figures remain to practise 
their art today, but when on a visit to Sweden 
last year I was fortunate enough to meet one 
of them. His name is Per Jobs and he 1s a 
well-known character in the Dalecarlian town 
of Leksand, central Sweden. He 1s about 
seventy-two years old and, until fairly recently, 
carried on his work as a small farmer in the vil- 
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lage of Kallberget near Leksand. He has 
always made wood-carving his hobby and, since 
retiring, for he 1s now rather infirm, spends his 
days whittling away at blocks of wood, turning 
out more and more figures. 

Unlike the more professional carvers of 
wooden figures in Sweden, where the craft has 
been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, Per Jobs is entirely self-taught. Often his 
figures may not be so skilfully executed as those 
of better-known craftsmen, but they have a 
charm of their own and hundreds have been sold 
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Kodachrome 


Kodachrome 
PER JOBS OF KALLBERGET STARTS TO CARVE ONE OF HIS WOODEN FIGURES 


of 


Kodachrome 


A GROUP OF COMPLETED FIGURES SUCH AS ARE FOUND IN SHOPS THROUGHOUT SWEDEN 


to tourists, others finding their way to the shops. 
He is, however, quite unbusinesslike and makes 
no attempt to commercialize the results of this 
work. 

Per Fobs is keenly interested in ethnography, 
and the extent of his collection of local anti- 
quities renders his home a veritable museum. 
He 1s, too, a great animal lover, and knows 
more about birds—especially their notes and 
their songs—than anyone else in the surround- 
ing district. He carves animals and birds, but 
is considered most skilful at figures of people 
dressed in Dalecarlian costume. 

I watched Per Jobs at work one summer 
afternoon, sitting in the warm sunshine out- 
side his timber house. He uses well-seasoned 
wood for his carvings and himself saws and 
splits logs of birch and aspen which are piled up 
against the house ready for future use. Hts 
main tool for the earlier part of the work 1s a 
large jack-knife and for the later stages a 
gouge and chisel. With deft movements, and 
much turning of the block of wood, he sends 


little chips flying out from under his fingers and 
in a very short time the ‘rough’ of a new figure 
emerges. Beside him on a bench was a line of 
completed figures: a woman milking a goat, 
another washing clothes in a trough, two chtl- 
dren watching their mother rolling out pastry on 
a table, a man holding a large wooden tankard, 
another a pipe, and several other subjects. 
Although a few of the figures may be left un- 
painted, usually, when the last rough bits are 
smoothed off, the old man colours them, using 
absolutely correct tints for costumes, flesh tones, 
implements and furniture. 

When I last saw Per Jobs, a newsreel 
cameraman was making a feature film of him 
at work. The whirring camera and the big 
silvered reflectors on the grass nearby did not 
upset him in the slightest. He just kept on 
working. The making of that film cost him 
practically no time and I am sure that, soon 
after we all left, he would add yet another 
carving to the collection already displayed on 
his bench. 
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Avignon, the capital of Vaucluse Depart: 
, ment in the South of France, provides ar 


impressive example of the medieval for: 
tress-city, its r4th-century walls, with 
their parapets, machicolations, turrets 
and towers (both round and square) being 
the finest in existence on French terrt- 
tory. (Left) A section of the western 
defences which overlook the River Rhone 
(Above) A general view of the town show- 
ing, beyond its massive outer walls, the 
13th-century Romanesque Notre Dame de: 
Doms Cathedral and the vast Palais de: 
Papes in the background. Clement V mad 
Avignon his residence in 1308, and fron 
1309 to 1408 it was the papal seat—o, 
the Popes during the Exile, and later 9 
two anti-Popes during the Schism. Benoti 
XII was the first to start work on the 
fortress-palace on a large scale in 1334, 
and for some thirty years his successor: 
enlarged it. But the city walls, bual 
in the third quarter of the century, wer 
breached by rebellious troops in 1391 
following which the palace (which has now 
been restored) suffered extensive damag 
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All Anscocolor photographs hy W. Suschitzky 
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Close to the eastern boundary of Lot-et-Garonne, France, 
stands the mighty castle of Bonaguil. Built shortly be- 
fore 1480 by Bérenger, “dit Bringon de Roquefeuil”, to 
protect the villages of Fumel and Saint-Front, tt is a 
remarkably well-preserved example of French 15th-century 
transitional architecture adapted for the use of artillery 
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Until late in the rath century defence remained superior 
to attack, but following the discovery of gunpowder this 
situation gradually changed. By the time of Charles VII 
artillery of a formidable strength was already in use; 
and Bonaguil Castle was designed both to withstand ord- 
nance by the number and strength of its massive towers— 
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—concentric walls, outerworks and underground passages, 
and to accommodate the bulky cannon which could not be 
fired from the narrow parapets of older-type fortresses. 
Guns were discharged at approaching foes through embra- 
sures pierced round the various storeys. of the towers, 
oblique fire from the top being reserved for close attack 
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Bonaguil donjon, here seen from the north-west entrance 
to the castle, has an unusual shape, like an elongated 
spear-head pointed at both ends. Despite the ravages of 
time and the French Revolution, it has been possible to 
restore the surmounting broad, crenellated gun-platform 
and the high watch-tower, to which visitors may now climb 
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The Prayer Book 
among the Nations 


by THE REVEREND CYRIL W. J. BOWLES 


The year 1549 saw the publication of the first English Prayer Book. Mr Bowles, who is Vice-Prin- 
cipal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge, sets forth herein two aspects of that familiar book which are 
unfamiliar to most of its readers: the sources, in other parts of the Christian world, from which 
its forms are derived and the many countries throughout the globe to which its use has spread 


Four hundred years ago the first Prayer Book 
in the English tongue was published and put 
into use. Books of private prayer and aids to 
following the service in church had been 
printed in English before, but the services 
were entirely in Latin and only understood 
by a minority of worshippers. Now for the 
first time in history the English people 
“blessed the Sovereign Lord in the language 
of their fathers”. It was an English book 
designed to meet the needs of English people 
and disclaimed any desire to prescribe forms 
of worship for other nations. Its title page 
made that clear, for it ran The Booke of the 
Common Prayer and Administracion of the Sacra- 
mentes, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Churche after the Use of the Churche of England. 
Its compilers believed that they shared in the 
same worship as Christians everywhere and 
sO provision was made for common Christian 
needs. ‘There were forms for daily prayer (the 
services of Mattins and Evensong), for the 
bringing of people into the Church by Bap- 
tism and Confirmation, and for the celebra- 
tion of the other Sacrament, the Lord’s 
Supper or Holy Communion. Forms of 
service were also provided for the hallowing 
by public prayer of the great events of life, 
marriage, the birth of a child, sickness and 
death. 

Behind the Prayer Book was a long history 
which touches the life of many nations. The 
earliest Christian Church did not create for 
its worship an utterly new thing, but drew on 
the tradition of the Jews. In some synagogues 
outside Palestine it was customary to sing the 
Psalms. In them and in the reading of other 
parts of the Old ‘Testament Christians 
were using Scriptures which were not only 
Palestinian but in a few places also dependent 
on earlier religious writings of Egypt and 
Babylonia. Early evidence is scanty, but by 
the middle of the 2nd century we find in the 
writings of Justin Martyr the form of Sunday 
morning worship at Rome, whose simple 
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pattern is still preserved in the Communion 
Services of the Prayer Book and of most other 
Churches. It comprised lessons, sermon, 
prayer for the Church and its members. Then 
came the great thanksgiving or eucharistic 
prayer and the sharing by the congregation 
of the bread and wine which had been set 
apart for their sacred purpose. We are 
justified in believing that something like this 
simple service was held wherever in the 
Roman Empire Christians met together on 
Sunday, as their custom was. Daily services 
were later in developing and owe much to 
Hippolytus of Rome, to Basil the Great, 
whose regulations were followed in_ the 
eastern provinces of Asia Minor and to the 
famous Benedict, whose influence spread 
throughout Western Europe. From early 
days each local church had annual com- 
memorations of its own famous leaders and 
martyrs, and in process of time these obser- 
vances were more widely kept, but it was the 
4th-century church of Jerusalem which set 
the example for the annual celebration of the 
great events of the life of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It took some centuries before this 
scheme was completed, but the beginnings 
were there. 

In the 3rd and 4th centuries the main 
centres of Christian life like Alexandria, 
Constantinople, Jerusalem, Rome, began to 
develop distinctive ways of conducting the 
common Christian rites. They tended to 
borrow. customs and prayers from one 
another, so that there was assimilation and 
finally coalescing, but there arose and 
remains a broad difference between Eastern 
and Western Europe. In the East the 
Churches south of the Mediterranean con- 
tinued to preserve some independence, but 
the other rites eventually yielded place to the 
Liturgy of St John Chrysostom, which is the 
chief rite of the Orthodox Church today. 
Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who was the chief architect of the first 
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National Portrait Gallery 
Archbishop Thomas Cranmer as painted (by Gerbarus Fliccius) in 
1546, ten years before he was martyred. By his compilation of 
the first tivo English Prayer Books he made a greater contribu- 
lion to the forms of Christian worship than any other known man 


and second English Prayer Books, knew this 
rite and drew on it to a certain extent, From 
it are drawn various phrases in the Litany 
and the so-called ‘Prayer of St Chrysostom’, 
though the saint wrote neither the prayer nor 
the liturgy. 

Apart from these minor details of indebted- 
ness to the East the worship of the English 


Church has always stood in the tradition of 
Western Europe. The church of the city of 
Rome had its own rather austere forms of 


worship while the rest of the Western world 
used rather more elaborate rites called Galli- 
can. When the Roman rite spread and 
became almost universal it was modified in 
the process and adopted much of the Gallican 
ceremonial, One of the chief determining 
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influences in settling this con- 
flated form of worship in the 
West was the Englishman 
Alcuin who was a scholar at 
the court of the Emperor 
Charlemagne. 

When Augustine came as a 
missionary to England in 597 
he brought the Roman services 
with him, but they were modi- 
fied later in England as they 
were elsewhere. Latin was 
perhaps a necessity in the 
inglish mission - field where 
there was no common lan- 
guage, but by 1500 there was 
a common English speech and 
a desire to have the services of 
the Church in the vernacular, 
The truly corporate worship of 
the early Christians had by 
then been surrendered into the 
hands.of a priestly class. These 
and other evils were recognized 
by good men and there was a 
desire for reform, but it was the 
wider European movement of 
the Reformation which led to 
the first English Prayer Book 
of 1549. 

Reform moved slowly in 
England during the reign of 
Henry VIII. The connection 
with Rome was broken, seeds 
of reformed ideas were sown, 
though somewhat thinly, and 
in 1538 a copy of the English 
Bible was set up in every parish 
church. Henry VIII died in 
1547 and the minority of the 
young King Edward VI gave 
men of reformed outlook their 
chance. Cranmer had the op- 
portunity to carry into effect plans for changes 
in worship which he had long cherished. He 
was indebted to a Spanish Cardinal, Ferdinand 
Quifiones, for many of the ideas which he 
incorporated in his two daily offices of 
Mattins and Evensong. They were a confla- 
tion and simplification of the eight daily 
services which had formed the cycle of prayer 
used by the clergy for some centuries. ‘The 
idea of distributing the Psalms over a month 
was his own idea and he also secured a much 
more complete reading of the Bible than had 
been customary. The principles of his work 
were expressed in the Preface of the 1549 
Prayer Book which is now printed under the 
title, Concerning the Service of the Church. 

The rest of the Prayer Book owed more to 
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Church Missionary Society 
ove) An early mission station among the Indians of North-west Gana." ; from there the Christian Church spread 
2 E’skimos and other peoples round Hudson Bay. (Below) The arrival of some of the first missionaries to New 
and. Translations of the Prayer Book were provided in the 19th century for these and other mission areas 
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A group of bishops at the Lambeth Conference in 1948, when 329 attended, contrasting with 145 when 
the Conference originally met in 1867. This increase shows the great spread of the Prayer Book— 


Lutheran influence. Traces of various Ger- 
man books of worship, called Church Orders, 
can be found in it, and chiefly one by Arch- 
bishop Hermann of Cologne which was pub- 
lished in England with the title, A Simple and 
Religious Consultation. Nearly every service 
was influenced by these pioneering liturgical 
works, but at the same time Cranmer wanted 
to retain so much of the mediaeval services as 
was consistent with the truth of the Bible. 
Thus, the first English service of Holy Com- 
munion was constructed on the same general 
pattern as the Latin Mass and kept much of 
its phraseology. Applying the same test of 
consistency with Scripture Cranmer ruth- 
lessly cut away many of the ceremonies which 
had played such a conspicuous part in the 
worship of the Middle Ages. He was scarcely 
a liturgical inventor, but his capacity to 
blend and modify with originality traditional 
forms of worship and the ideas of his contem- 
poraries earns for him justly the description 
of genius. The felicity of the English which 
he wrote no less than the completeness of the 
services which he composed have gained for 
his work a lasting place in the affections and 
loyalty of English people. His translations of 
the Latin collects are worthy of special note. 

The second Prayer Book, which was issued 
in 1552 and expressed more clearly Cranmer’s 
Protestant convictions, contained the exhorta- 
tion, confession and absolution at the begin- 
ning of Morning Prayer, but the most 
striking thing about it was the dovetailing of 
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the prayers of preparation for the receiving 
of the Holy Communion with the now 
divided parts of the great eucharistic prayer, 
which from very early days had begun with 
the greeting, ‘““Lift up your hearts”’. 
the prayer was now placed after the re- 
ceiving. From that day to this, apart from 
the brief interlude of Queen Mary’s reign 
(1553-8), this arrangement has, been con- 
tinued in the English Prayer Books, although 
an alternative and more traditional scheme 
was contained in the proposed Prayer Book 
of 1927-8. A similar scheme was contained in 
the Prayer Book of 1637, which is rather mis- 
leadingly called Laud’s Liturgy, for it was the 
work of two Scottish bishops, John Maxwell 
of Ross and James Wedderburn of Dunblane. 
An attempt was made without success to 
impose its use on Scotland. But it represented 


the outlook of the more advanced members of 


a group of liturgical scholars in England and 
a few of its features were included in the 
revised English Prayer Book of 1662. The 
Preface of this Book gave the first sign of an 
awareness that the Prayer Book might be used 
in other countries when it said of its new ser- 
vice for the baptism of adults that it “‘may be 
always useful for the baptizing of natives in our 
plantations, and others converted to the faith”’. 

Wherever missionary work was done 
translations of the Prayer Book were made 
into the local languages and dialects, because 
the tradition of the first English Book was 
resolutely maintained that public worship 
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must be in the vernacular, which people could 
understand. Welsh and Irish translations 
were quickly provided and one in French for 
the Channel Islands, and although the Prayer 
Book was not often used on the continent 
versions were made in various European 
languages. In 1821 a famous Polyglot 
Edition was published containing English, 
French, Italian, German, Spanish, Latin and 
ancient and modern Greek versions. The 
dedicatory preface of this work stated that 
the Prayer Book had ‘“‘confessedly obtained 
the first rank among uninspired composi- 


tions”. ‘There were also Dutch and Portu- 
guese versions in existence at this time. 


Several of these translations into European 
languages were used in the missionary areas 
of South America. In the 18th century trans- 


lations were made for some of the tribes of 
North America and some of the peoples of 


India, where East India Company chaplains 
were working, but during the 19th century 
their number was enormously increased as 
the work went hand in hand with the rapid 


extension of missionary endeavour. Most of 


the peoples of the Near East, India, China, 
Japan, the Islands of the Pacific, Africa and 
North and South America, received the 
English Prayer Book in their own tongues. 
Up to the present time the Prayer Book 
has been translated into about 140 or 150 
languages. Some of these versions are in- 
complete ; others are so complete that some 
dioceses hundreds of miles from the coast are 


T. H. Everitt & Son 
—for the bishops all came from dioceses using versions of it. Here, with Britons who work at 
home and overseas, are West Indian, West African, Sinhalese, Indian, Chinese and Japanese bishops 


provided with the Forms of Prayer to be used 
at Sea. The sharing in a common worship 
which these translations make possible is the 
chief link which binds together the fellowship 
of Churches known as the Anglican Com- 
munion. 

Although all these Churches use the Prayer 
Book the forms of worship are not uniform. 
The differences are mainly in the degree of 
ceremonial employed and in the shape of the 
service of Holy Communion. Since the 
situation in most missionary dioceses corre- 
sponds closely to the circumstances of the 
early Church it has been appropriate to 
revive some of the primitive rites and cere- 
monies of baptism. In a few places non- 
Christian festivals and initiatory customs have 
been transformed and given a Christian 
interpretation, but these are supplementary 
to the traditional round of Christian obser- 
vances provided by the Prayer Book. Here 
people in Wales, Ireland, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, India, the Near East, Uganda 
and Nigeria, follow very closely the 1662 
300k. In Ireland and Canada there have 
been good, conservative revisions of it, and in 
India the use of the proposed Prayer Book of 
1928 is permitted. There are also Indian and 
Sinhalese Liturgies, that is Communion 
Services, whose compilers have sought to 
make them indigenous as contrasted with the 
Prayer Book which is an importation from 
England. Both these rites break with the 
Western tradition of the Prayer Book and 
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draw extensively on Eastern rites. They have 
restored the ancient custom of the dismissal 
of the unbaptized at the end of the first half 
of the service. These departures from the 
1662 Book are recent and not very exten- 
sively used. 

The main divergence in Anglican worship 
began with the Scottish Communion Office 
of 1764. This rite was dependent on the 
Prayer Book of 1637, which although it had 
been firmly rejected when it was first issued 
had come steadily and increasingly into use 
in the first half of the 18th century. This 
Office of 1764 was the model followed by the 
Episcopal Church of the U.S.A. when it first 
issued a Prayer Book of its own in 1786. This 
interesting development came about because 
the first American bishop, Samuel Seabury, 
was consecrated in Aberdeen in 1784. He 
came to England seeking consecration, but 
by that time Congress had declared Indepen- 
dence and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
thought that he could not without parliamen- 
tary sanction release him from taking the 


oath of allegiance to the King. After a long 
delay Seabury went to the bishops of the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland which was not 
established and where. in consequence the 
difficulty of the oath did not arise. The 
Scottish bishops recommended their Com- 
munion Office to him and he agreed to try 
and introduce it in his own Church. Through 
Seabury’s efforts it was included in the first 
American Prayer Book, which in other ways 
also departed widely from the English 
Prayer Book. Subsequent revisions have 
brought it more into line with the 1662 Book, 
but because of its Scottish ancestry its 
eucharistic prayer is markedly different. 
Wherever missionaries of the American 
Church have gone their version of the 
Prayer Book has gone with them. Hence it is 
used, for example, in parts of South America. 
In Japan the standard Prayer Book is a blend 
of the English and American Books, but in 
China the forms and customs of worship vary 
considerably from one area to another. The 
American Book is used as well as the. English 


The Right Rev. Samuel Phillips, an African Assistant to the Bishop of the diocese, blessing the 
Font of Lagos Cathedral. Translations of services in the English Prayer Book are used at the Font 
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The chapel of an Anglican school for boys at Cyrene, Southern Rhodesia. The mural paintings, ex- 
amples of indigenous Christian-African art, give promise of the day when the Prayer Book services 
will be adapted to express fundamental Christian truths in ways characteristic of those using them 


and modifications of it. In some places there 
are also services which do not follow any set 
form—a situation which is bound to arise 
wherever there are young converts not yet 
fully instructed in Christian doctrine and 
worship. The Church in China is at present 
making an official revision of the Prayer Book 
and like the Japanese Church will doubtless 
make authoritative provision for local needs 
which neither the English nor the American 
Prayer Book covers. 

There is only one branch of the Anglican 
Communion which having begun with the 
1662 Book has made a radical revision of the 
Communion Service. That is the Church of 
the Province of South Africa. Even there the 
only significant change is in the eucharistic 
prayer which follows the model of the first 
English Prayer Book instead of the second. 
Certain other dioceses in the West Indies, in 
East Africa and in Korea, have returned 
more completely to the 1549 Book as a whole. 

Besides the various Churches of the 
Anglican Communion, which have been 


bound to the use of the Prayer Book, other 
Protestant Churches have been provided 
with, some of its prayers and phrases, even 
with the outlines of its services, by their 
ministers. In the future there is likely to be 
a striking growing together in ways of 
worship, particularly if the movement 
towards reunion gathers force. The 1662 
Prayer Book is one of the treasures which has 
been carried into the Church of South India. 
When it was inaugurated in 1947 its new 
bishops were consecrated in a service which 
in all its parts closely followed the English 
Book. In the years ahead there may appear 
forms of Anglican worship fully expressing the 
distinctive characteristics of different races, 
but that day has not yet dawned. Everywhere 
it is the English service which has been 
planted in foreign soil. But it is not only an 
English service ; it is one which brings to those 
who use it the common Christian faith and 
forms of prayer and praise which were used 
throughout the Christian world before ever 
an English Prayer Book came into existence. 
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Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 


Some Problems in Animal 


Geography 


by G. S. CANSDALE 


The distribution of animals about the world 1s a many-sided subject. 


We propose to publish sev- 


eral articles relating to it, with special reference to the effect of human action. Mr Cansdale, 
who is Superintendent of the London Xoo, inaugurates the serves with the following commentary on 
Mr Klages’ remarkable photographs of animals, which were taken in the Koos of Ktirich and Basle 


One of the most fascinating aspects of natural 
history is animal geography—the why and 
the wherefore of animal distribution. The 
mammals and birds on the British List alone 
can provide more than enough problems. 
In the thrush family, for instance, why do the 
blackbird, the song thrush and the mistle 
thrush stay here most of the time and nest 
in our gardens and coppices while the red- 
wing and fieldfare go far north to breed ? 
And why does the blackbird’s close relative 
the ring ouzel lead a fully migratory life and 
make its summer home in the moors and 
fells ? These are small, rather local questions 
in animal ecology but there are other and 
much wider problems, some of which can be 
suggested by the accompanying photographs. 
An aspect of the subject which I have 
found most intriguing is that of discontinuous 
distribution, and in my service as a Forest 
Officer in West Africa I came across many 
interesting examples. For instance, the mag- 
nificent bongo and the giant forest hog were 
common enough in the Gold Coast forests but 
they miss Nigeria completely and there is a 
gap of a thousand miles before they are 
found again in the French Gaboon and 
further big jumps to the Sudan borders and 
the Aberdare Mountains before they turn 
up again. Stranger still, these two utterly 
different animals are nearly always found in 
the same areas. These distances are ones of 
space but there is also a time factor, for there 
must have been a time when there were no 
gaps; perhaps we shall never be able to 
work out just when that was, nor discover the 
processes that cut up their formerly continu- 
ous ranges. In many cases, such as that of the 
bongo, it was very hard to say why there were 
breaks at all, for the intermediate country 
seemed to offer equally suitable habitats. 
When we come to the world-wide aspect 
of broken animal distribution we do not 
necessarily find the precise species cropping 
up again in the opposite hemisphere; there 
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may be close relatives, perhaps even the only 
known relatives, and the small group com- 
prising the camel family gives us a good 
example of this. It is divided into two well- 
defined sections, though only two of the six 
known forms are found today in the truly 
wild state, and the most familiar, of course, 
are the typical camels of the Old World. 
The Bactrian, or two-humped, camel had its 
home in Central Asia but it is now an indis- 
pensable beast of burden from Asia Minor 
right through to China; a very few are now 
found wild in Central China but they are 
probably descended from domestic beasts 
run wild. The one-humped Arabian camel 
is found chiefly in North Africa and Arabia, 
but it has been introduced with some success 
into various other regions, including North 
America, Spain and Australia. 

The high Andes of South America form 
the home of the other group of camels—the 
llamas. Four species are recognized, but the 
alpaca and llama are probably domestic 
forms derived from the huanaco, the other 
truly wild variety being the vicufia, whose 
wool is perhaps the softest and most expen- 
sive in the world. Both groups of camels 
show wonderful-adaptation to life in unfay- 
ourable conditions. Those of the Old World 
have developed hump tissue and a very 
special water economy which allows life and 
work for considerable periods without taking 
free water. Those in the Andes have become 
acclimatized to the rarefied atmosphere be- 
tween 13,000 and 16,000 feet, never nor- 
mally coming below 7000 feet, though in the 
northern temperate zone the true llama has 
become thoroughly at home and _ breeds 
freely in captivity, as does the Bactrian camel 
also. It is interesting to note that both groups 
have yielded to domestication, though in 
completely different civilizations. 

The emu provides another example of 
broken distribution, though here the various 
groups cover a much larger part of the world. 


When Nature distributed the big cats, Africa and Asia got the 
lion, America the puma, which is still the king of wild beasts 
in mountain districts ranging from southern Canada to Patagonia 


The European tawny owl has numerous close relatives in almost 
every country, because small rodents suffice for its food— 


—but the crowned hawk-eagle of Central Africa, needing larger 
prey, is rare and has counterparts only in scattered regions 


Specialized as a diver for fish, a voracious 
eater and one of the heaviest of flying birds, 
the pelican is restricted in its habitats 
though its distribution is virtually world-wide 


Camels and llamas, on the other hand, are 
adapted to life in two peculiar and localized 
Sets of conditions ; the deserts of the Old World 
and the rarefied atmosphere of the High Andes 


Throughout the tropics of the Old World, the Indian 
cobra’s equally poisonous cousins represent a genus and 
a way of life that knows few geographical boundaries 


Not so the emu, one of a large group of giant flight- 
less birds which, together with the flightless penguins, 
ts confined almost entirely to the Southern Hemisphere 


The American bison, like its only relative the wisent of Eastern 
Europe, owes its continued existence, as it nearly owed its dis- 
appearance, to human agency and is now protected in a few herds 


lt is a typical giant flightless bird, not nearly 
so big, certainly, as the recently extinct moa 
of New Zealand, but very much bigger than 
any flying bird. Emus are found over the 
greater part of Australia, while the numerous 
slightly different varieties of cassowary live 
in the islands of the South Pacific, especially 
in the New Guinea area. Over in South 
America are the rheas and in Africa the 
ostrich, by far the biggest of all and the only 
one to penetrate north of the equator in the 
extreme north of its range. But why this 
group of giant birds, and also the flightless 
penguins, should be confined, each with an 
almost negligible exception, to well within 
the Southern Hemisphere is another problem 
altogether ! . 

‘The puma, or cougar, is generally known 
as the ‘mountain lion’ and it is definitely the 
lion’s opposite number in the New World. 
Formerly found over the greater part of the 


American. continent from southern Canada. 


down to Patagonia, it is now distinctly rare 
north of Mexico. ‘This big reduction in range 
is very recent and it is easily explained—the 
puma came into conflict with man and had 
to go, just as the bear and wolf became 
extinct in this country centuries ago. Fortu- 
nately for the puma, however, its range 
includes regions where it is likely to be safe 
for many years to come. 

For the American bison it was a case not so 
much of conflict as competition, combined 
with quite unnecessary slaughter; brought 
from countless thousands down to the very 
verge of extermination by the advance of 
civilization, it was reprieved just in time 
towards the end of last century, and the saving 
of the American bison is probably the classic 
story in wild life conservation. Fortunately 
there is still space on the North American 
continent for some protected herds of these 
magnificent wild cattle, but the status of its 
only close relative, the European bison, is 
much more precarious. Whilst the first was, 
and still is, an animal of the prairies, the 
latter had taken to the forests and by the 
early years of this century it had been reduced 
to a few large herds in the Caucasus, Poland, 
and other parts of Central and Eastern Eur- 
ope. After the first World War control was 
lost and. numbers fell to a few dozens, all 
confined in Zoos and Parks. The species has 
survived another war but it will be kept in 
existence only by continued human effort. 

With the flying birds the problem of distribu- 
tion is quite different, for the mountains, seas, 
broad rivers and other barriers which form 
natural divides for other groups of animals 
just do not operate. It 1s therefore the general 
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rule to find them more uniformly distributed, 
though each area does not necessarily have 
one and the same species. Pelicans, for in- 
stance, have a virtually world-wide range— 
from Canada through to South America, 
from the Black Sea south into Central Africa 
and east into Asia, and away over in Aus- 
tralia. The pelican’s niche in nature is a 
rather specialized one and its possible habitats 
are obviously limited by its fishing methods, 
and by its enormous appetite and size, for it 
is among the heaviest of flying birds. 

The crowned hawk-eagle, as one of the 
world’s biggest birds of prey, evidently 
occupies an even narrower ecological niche 
and not every region can now support birds 
of this class, however low their numbers. 
This species is at home in suitable parts of 
Central Africa and opposite numbers in 
other parts of the world are the harpy eagle 
in Central America (biggest of all), the 
majestic monkey-eating eagle in the Philip- 
pines and the lammergeier in the mountains 
of Asia. The last of these was formerly well 
known in some of the higher mountain 
ranges.in Europe but has now virtually dis- 
appeared. 

The tawny owl tukes us to the other end of 
the scale—a medium-sized nocturnal bird 
of prey which could find its living almost any- 
where, feeding on, the ubiquitous ‘small 
rodents. The tawny owl itself (author of the 
familiar ‘“‘tu-whit, tu-woo”’) is of European 
range only but every part of the world has its 
counterpart, except perhaps for the true 
deserts and the Arctic regions, where it can 
find no prey. 

With the exception of a few islands, virtu- 
ally every temperate and tropical region has 
its venomous snakes, the variety reaching a 
maximum in the tropics. The Indian cobra 
is perhaps the most typical Old World spe- 
cies, with close relatives from Malaya through 
to South Africa; its opposite numbers in 
Australia and the Americas are very varied 
though equally poisonous. The reasons for 
this ubiquity of owls and. poisonous snakes 
are far from clear, when one compares them 
with other animals which seem equally or 
more mobile, and adaptable and to rely on 
food supplies as widely available. 

Such, then, are some of the the problems of 
animal geography, which is but one aspect 
of animal ecology. For many years the popu- 
lar study of natural history seems to have been 
directed towards answering the questions 
“what?” and “when?” ‘The ecologist is more 
concerned with the problems “way?” and 
“where?” It is good to see leading naturalists 
in this country stressing the ecological angle. 
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Travel on the Trucial Coast 


by WILFRED, THESIGER, DSO: 


In our January 1948 number Commander Alan Villiers distinguished the chief types of dhows that 
frequent the Persian Gulf: Mr Thesiger alludes to these in describing. a voyage in one of them 


I nap long wished to visit the Trucial Coast 
and to see something of its many races and 
their varied lives. In 1948 I had come there 
by camel across the Empty Quarter from the 
Hadhramaut with four young tribesmen of 
the Ruashid asmy only companions. Ragged, 
weary and unkempt after months of desert 
travel we couched our camels before the gate 
of Shakbut’s fort at Abu Dhabi. Some towns- 
men, gathered at the well nearby, scarcely 
spared a glance for this small party of Bedu 
and their worn-out camels. They were well 
used to such sights for Bedu were always camp- 
ing there, visitors from the great sand deserts 
to the south, or from the stony steppes of 
inner Oman, or perhaps tribesmen of the 
Bani Yas and Manasir from the settlements 
among the mountainous sands of Liwa on the 
edge of the Empty Quarter. In recent years 
there had been a great coming and going of 
such Bedu for it was on them that the sheikhs 
of Abu Dhabi had counted to carry on their 
intermittent war-with the rich family of Bin 
Maktum, the rulers of Dibai. For the past 
year there had been peace between them but 
the Bedu were still restive and unreconciled. 
A number of ancient cannon lay upon the 
sand outside the gate, a reminder of older 
wars and bygone days, when this coast was 
dreaded as the Pirate Coast and the Qawasim 
were the terror of these narrow seas. Many 
and fierce had been the battles between 
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them and British warships before their power 
was finally broken about a century ago. 
Today the ocean-going dhows sail undis- 
turbed from Kuwait to Bombay and Zanzibar 
and the pearlers gather unafraid during the 
summer months upon the banks. 

We were glad to rest ourselves in the com- 
fort of Shakbut’s guest-house and to enjoy his 
lavish hospitality. Here he and his brothers 
Hiza and Khalid visited us escorted by a 
colourful throng of retainers: These sheikhs 
have a great knowledge of the Bedu, amongst 
whom they command considerable respect, 
and we talked with them for hours about the 
Arab tribes and the different breeds of camels, 
of falconry and hunting. From the guest- 
house wé overlooked the séa-shore, where 
many small single-masted coasting dhows 
were at anchor. Their crews were busy load- 


Ing and unloading their cargoes of dates and 


grain, dried fish, bales of cloth and stacks of 

building poles. Some of the boats carried 

barrels of water, which were tipped into the 

sea and rolled ashore; for the water at Abu 

Dhabi is brackish and fresh water is brought 

by sea from rock pools on one of the islands, _ 
and sold in the market place. Other boats 

were filled with bundles of mangrove leaves, 

fetched from further along the coast; they 

are sold as fodder for camels and cattle since 

there is no pasturage around the town. Chil- 

dren frolicked in the water’s edge throughout 

the day and men went down to wash before 

saying their prayers. Fishermen arrived in 

their dug-out canoes and drew them up on 

the beach before carrying the catch, which 

they had made overnight, into the sug 

(bazaar). Once they brought in a young sea- 

cow which they had taken in their nets near 

the harbour mouth. These sea-cows, or 

dugongs, are common in the Bazam channel 

to the west and are a valuable catch, since 

their rich meat is much appreciated and is . 
sold as far inland as Buraimi; while their 
hides are cut up and used to make sandals. 

It was interesting to walk along the water- 
front and watch the boats being oiled and 
patched to be ready for the pearling, or to 
wander about in the small covered bazaars 
and talk to the Persian shopkeepers. There 
was little variety of goods for sale here— 


(Above) Dibai, the largest town on 
the Trucial Coast of eastern Arabia, 
ts divided by a creek, usually full 
of native craft; many of them carry 
coastal and Bedu Arabs out to banks 
where they dive for pearls each sum- 
mer. It was from this town that the 
author sailed on a dhow to Bahrain 


(Right) A Persian porter at. Dibai; 
the skull-cap he wears is often cov- 
ered by a turban. A large number of 
the inhabitants of the Tructal Coast 
(especially the shopkeepers) and of 
the crews of boats that sail in the 
Gulf are Persians; they are, however, 
not popular with the indigenous Arabs 
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The white coral houses of the richer Arabs and Persians of Dibai, on the Persian Gulf, are kept 


cool in the summer by tall four-sided ventilators, which give the town a distinctive appearance 


some cloth, and dates, grain, coffee, tea, sugar 
and spice, trays filled with sweetmeats, a few 
cloaks and headcloths, cartridge-belts and 
daggers and an occasional embroidered saddle- 
bag. Bedu strolled about and bargained for 
their simple requirements, or shouted in- 
structions about the watering and feeding of 
their camels in loud harsh voices to their 
long-haired ragged sons. ‘The Bedu were wild 
figures, lean and tanned by the wind and sun 
of the desert; all of them wore daggers and 
carried rifles. Seeing us sitting in a coffee 
shop they would come over and greet us, 
and then ask us for the news of the desert. 
My companions would tell them of deaths 
among the Kathir tribes on the southern 
coast, of recent raids by the Sa‘ar along the 
Yemen border and of prices in the Dawasir 
markets ; they in turn would tell us of grazing 
and tribal movements to the east, and would 
give us details of the losses suffered when a 
force from Dibai fell on an encampment of 
the Manasir. Exchanged again and again 
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this news would travel across Arabia to the 
Hadhramaut, the Hejaz and the Hasa. 

Some of these Bedu had come in to join 
the pearling fleet as divers, since the boats 
would soon be sailing to the banks. A few 


boats had indeed left and were already work- 


ing in the shallow water along the coast. We 
talked of pearls, of their size, texture and 
value, and they took me over to an elderly 
Persian, who untied some small bundles of 
red cloth, in which pearls are always kept, 
and showed us those which he had. Sitting 
in his shop were two merchants from Kuwait, 
friendly, intelligent and well-informed. I had 
read Villiers’ Sons of Sindbad in which he 
describes his voyage in ‘a dhow from Aden to 
Zanzibar and thence to Kuwait and the book 
had made me curious about Arab seamen and 
their craft. This was the season when the 
dhows returned from Zanzibar and I asked 
them if it would be possible to get a passage 
in one to Bahrain. They told me that few, 
if any, of them called at Abu Dhabi; most of 


A Bedu of the Murra tribe seen at Dibat wearing a woollen cashmere head-cloth over his goat-hair fillet. The 
Tructal Coast towns are meeting-places for the Bedu and town Arabs, Persians, Baluch, Indians and Negro 
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Sheikh Shakbut, the ruler of Abu Dhabi and eldest of the Abu 
Falah sheikhs, who command considerable respect among the Bedu 
and rely very largely on them for their supporting contingents 


them sailed direct from Muscat to Kuwait 
but they thought that I might find one at 
Dibai. 

Six weeks later I arrived there from Buraimi, 
an oasis on the edge of the Oman mountains, 
and stayed with Jackson of the Iraq Petro- 
leum Company. Dibai is the largest town on 
the Trucial Coast and stretches down both 
sides of a long shallow creek. The houses are 
built of coral, and tall four-sided ventilators, 
shaped like towers, rise up from their flat 
roofs and give the town a very distinctive 
appearance. There are also many rectan- 
gular cabins, built of palm fronds, which have 
been erected wherever there is room for 
them. Extensive suqs lie on both sides of the 
creek. Roofed with mats or tattered sacking, 
they are dark and narrow and smell heavily 
of spices, of cardamom and cloves, cinnamon 
and ginger. The thoroughfares were crowded 
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with many races. Here were 
Persian and Indian - shop- 
keepers, Arab townsmen, Negro 
slaves, Persian and Arab 
sailors, Baluch from. villages 
in Oman, and Bedu from the 
desert, all differing both in 
features and dress and speak- 
ing a variety of tongues. 

Yet even more interesting to 
me was the busy water-front 
and the creek_ packed © with 
native craft. There were end- 
less sambuks and jolboats, many 
of them lying on the mud, and 
in the deeper waters and 
dwarfing them all lay an ocean- 
going Kuwaiti boom. Crowded 
pearling-boats with furled sails 
rowed past, their sweeps dip- 
ping short and steep into the 
water, in time to the shrill sing- 
ing of a small boy and the deep 
refrain of the rowers. Dugout 
huris paddled to and fro and 
shaded rowing-boats plied for 
hire. Propped on stilts and 
undergoing repairs was a high- 
pooped baggala. She was the 
relic of an older age and one of 
the last of those lovely craft. 

It proved difficult to find a 
sailing boat going to Bahrain, 
for such boats as went there 
were mostly fitted with auxili- 
ary engines and only used their 
sails under favourable condi- 
tions; and Dibai was off the 
beat of the big dhows coming 
back from Africa. At last I 
heard that a merchant was sending his boat to 
Kuwait. She was built very much on the lines 
of a boom, being about fifty feet in length with 
two masts raking forward, but she had origin- 
ally been fitted with an auxiliary engine. She 
had just returned from a disastrous voyage. 
Her engine had failed when she was off the 
Persian Coast and bad weather had ‘driven 
her into a small bay. There she had been 
inspected and owing to certain errors in her 


manifest, had been detained on a charge of | 


smuggling by a patrol boat. Murshid, her 
owner, had to pay a heavy fine before she 
was released after months of delay. Her engine 
had been taken out of her on her return and 
Murshid was sending her under sail to 
Kuwait to have another fitted there. He 
kindly offered to divert her for me to Dibai. 

A few evenings later she was towed down the 
creek to the harbour mouth and early next 
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morning I wen: on board her. I was taken 
aft to where some carpets were spread under 
an awning and sea-chests were lashed to the 
rails; and here I met Haji Mansur her na- 
khoda or master. He was an islander from 
Kharg off the Persian Coast. He was old 
and rather blind and very shaky, having had 
a stroke six months before, but wise with the 
knowledge of the seas which he had sailed 
since he was small. He knew the reefs and 
currents, the shoals and anchorages, from the 
Shatt al Arab to Bombay and far down the 
African Coast. He had traded for frankin- 
cense along the south Arabian beaches; he 
had called in at villages behind the coral 
reefs of the Red Sea and had visited Tadjura 
on the inhospitable Danakil shores. His mate 
was Ahmed, a powerfully-built Negro, cheer- 
ful and hard-working. Four of the crew, 
including Ali, a twelve-year-old boy, were 
Persians, one was an Arab of the Bani Yas and 
nine were Negroes. The only other passenger 
was an elderly Persian suffering from fever 
and an unpleasant ulcer on his foot. Mansur 
told me that if God was willing and the winds 


favourable we could be in Bahrain in four 
days, but he warned me that at this season 
they were usually contrary and that the voy- 
age might take a fortnight. In fact it took 
eleven days. 

Late the following afternoon we were 
close under the barren sheer-sided Persian 
mountains. Here we lay throughout a wild 
night in the shelter of a small bay, pitching 
heavily to our anchor in a short steep sea. 
For three days we tacked up the coast. We 
were in the track of the large ocean-going 
dhows beating back to Kuwait from the 
African Coast and we saw many sails. Several 
of these dhows were anchored off the island of 
Sheikh Shu‘aib waiting for a shift in the wind. 
We joined them at sunset, hailing each in 
turn with the long-drawn “‘Salaam’’, the 


. greeting of these seas. Others crept up after 


dark and we returned their greetings when 
they came to us faintly above the sound of 
wind and waves. At dawn | counted fifteen 
boats around us. The nakhodas pulled off in 
their rowing-boats to visit each other, and 
Mansur was soon listening eagerly to the 


Outside Shakbut’s fort squat his Bedu retainers, recruited from neighbouring tribes. The cannon 
lying on the sands are relics of the last century, when this area was known as the Pirate Coast 
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(Left) Hajt Mansur, nakhoda 
(master) of the dhow. on which 
the author sailed northwards 
up the Persian Gulf; with him, 
as he shouts orders to the men, 
stands his Negro mate, Ahmed. 
(Below) Members of the crew 
are hauling up, inch by inch, 
the yard of the mainsail; this 
is very hard work, usually ac- 
companied by a great deal of 
stamping and singing. The 
mizzen sail is seen to be furled 


still as it and the jib are set 
only when the wind 1s aft. The 
main sail is never reefed, but 
the yard is lowered and the 
sail changed for a smaller one 


(Above) A boom running 
back up the Persian Gulf under 
full sail from the African coast 
to its home port at Kuwait. It 
is loaded with mangrove poles, 
a valuable cargo, since all wood 
Sor building must be imported. 
Though few have auxiliary en- 
gines, these booms travel fast 
in a favourable wind and can 
reach Aden from Basra in eight 
days. The awning aft shelters 
the nakhoda and passengers, for 
everyone aboard lives on deck. 
(Right) Alz, a twelve-year-old 
Persian member of the largely 
Negro crew. Boys on this coast 
go to sea at a very early age 


Bahrain is much modernized, owing to the oil companies; yet great ocean-going dhows still gather 
there during May and June, having sailed from Africa by methods unchanged through the centuries 


latest news from Zanzibar and Mombasa, 
Mogadishu, Aden and Muscat, while young 
Ati poured out to each of us in turn a few 
sips of bitter black coffee. Meanwhile the 
crew were busy preparing the lunch. At 
noon a great dish of rice garnished with lumps 
of salted fish and set about with handfuls 
of dates was placed before us on the deck. 
We ate hurriedly, crowded around the dish, 
for the wind had veered at last and the dhows 
near us were. hoisting their sails. We could 
hear their distant shanties, and soon our 
own crew were running to and fro, shouting, 
stamping and.singing as they heaved in the 
anchor and hauled the ponderous yards aloft. 
Then with all sail set these_lovely antique 
craft surged through the glittering sea; but 
the wind was deceptive and died away at sun- 
set. For four breathless humid days we rolled 
inertly on a slow heaving swell. I watched 
the illusive cat’s-paws smear the sea around 
us and studied the distant sails, while pale 
jelly-fish drifted past and banded sea-snakes 
swam about us. Once we harpooned two 
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large fish ; but most of the time we slumbered 
heavily in the wet heat, waking only to eat 
or to drink of the brackish water, warm in 
the great iron tank. Then suddenly one even- 
ing the wind sprang up and the boat gathered 
way and all that night we rushed through the 
darkness towards the distant glow of the oil 
fires at Dhahran on the Arabian mainland. 
The wind held and the following day, in the . 
afternoon, we dropped anchor off the jetty 
in Bahrain. 

I had sometimes been amused by the easy- 
going relationship on board. Often I had 
heard Mansur give an order and one of the 
crew laughingly answer ‘“‘Nonsense, uncle, 
you can’t do that”; and Mansur had grum- 
bled that crews today were not what crews 
were when he-was young. I now watched in 
admiration as he brought his ship into the 
crowded roadstead, where fifty-six big dhows 
lay at anchor. With all sail set in a stiff 
breeze he wove his way between them, salu- 
ting each in turn, while his crew jumped to 
obey his slightest word. 


The Warwickshire Avon. II 


by J. ALLAN CASH, F.I.B.P., 


To most people the Warwickshire Avon means 
Stratford, and with it, of course, the poet 
Shakespeare. Certainly Stratford-on-Avon 
must be one of the best-known places in Great 
Britain, and with good cause. The town itself 
is typically English, with its many half- 
timbered buildings and its weekly market. 
The.Shakespearean associations are certainly 
exploited fully, yet to me there is nothing 
offensive about the way it is done. The an- 
nual Festival of the poet’s plays can be favour- 
ably. compared with many great festivals 
abroad. 

Shakespeare’s birthplace, in Henley Street, 
went through various changes after his death, 
being both inn and butcher’s shop, until in 
1847 it was put up for sale. Posters adver- 
tising the sale read as follows: “Shakespeare’s 
House, the truly heart-stirring relic of a most 
glorious period, and of England’s immortal 
bard . . . the most honoured monument 
of the. greatest genius that ever lived.” A 
nation-wide fund was raised to buy this fam- 
ous building and it became the property of 
the nation for the sum of £3000. ‘Thus 
began what later developed into the Birth- 
place Trust which was incorporated by Act of 
Parliament in 1891 to acquire all the well- 
known Shakespearean buildings and many 
valuable relics, often donated by wealthy 
people. 

New Place, where Shakespeare lived after 
his return from London as a 
successful playwright, is not 
the original building. This was 
pulled down in 1725—it is not 
clear just why—and another 
fine, house built in its place. 
This was destroyed by order of 

\its owner, the Rev. Francis 
Gastrell, in a fit of temper at 
being assessed too highly for 
poor rates, so one story goes. 
He also cut down the famous 
mulberry tree planted by 
Shakespeare, and sold the tim- 
ber for firewood. But an enter- 
prising local watch-maker 
bought up the whole: of the 
wood and proceeded to make 
souvenirs from it. The people 
of Stratford were so outraged 
at the loss of their famous 
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building and mulberry tree that the Rev. 
Gastrell had to flee ‘“‘in the dead of night, 
midst the rage and curses of the inhabitants”’. 

Under the care of the Trust, and very care- 
fully maintained, are the famous Ann 
Hathaway’s Cottage, at Shottery, near Strat- 
ford, and Wilmcote, the home of Mary Arden, 
mother of the poet. The latter was a parti- 
cularly fine big farmhouse in its day, with an 
enormous dovecote. The Cottage at Shot- 
tery, also, was no cottage when Ann Hath- 
away lived there, but a goodly farmhouse of 
twelve rooms. 

Other fine buildings in Stratford are the 
Guild Chapel, the old Guildhouse, and the 
Grammar School (still functioning) where 
Shakespeare was educated. This must have 
been one of the leading schools in the country 
at that time, for it is recorded that the head- 
master received twice the salary of the head- 
master of Eton: to wit, £20 per annum. 

The present Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
replacing one which was burnt down, is mag- 
nificent as a theatre but as a work of archi- 
tecture is a permanent cause for heated argu- 
ments. It is situated on the banks of the broad 
and placid Avon, with a large park in front of 
it which stretches along the river bank to the 
first of the old bridges. It seems that the Avon 
was often most difficult to cross until a good 
bridge was built over it. Leland, the great 
historian and antiquarian of Henry VIII’s 
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All photographs by the author : : 
(Above) The two old bridges that cross the Avon at Stratford; overlooking them are riverside gardens, at the 
Jar end of which stands the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre (below); built less than twenty-five years ago, wu 
has, though admittedly one of England’s finest theatres, been the subject of much architectural controversy 
iz 


(Above) Below the theatre 1s the Church of the Holy Trinity in which isa bust of Shakespeare believed to be 


contemporary. The poet and members of his family lre buried in its graveyard. (Below) At Offenham a ferry 
now plies the section of the Avon over which some of Simon de Montfort’s men attempted to escape in 1265 


reign, mentions ‘‘one Clopton, a great rich 
mairchant, and Mayr of London’’, born in 
Stratford and a great benefactor to the town. 
He is described as “‘first making a sumptuus 


new bridge and large of stone, where in the © 


midle be vi great arches for the maine streame 
of Avon, and at eche ende certen smaul 
arches to bere the causey, and so to passe 
commodiously at such tymes as the river 
risith’”’. This is still the main bridge over the 
river. 

A few miles below Stratford lies the little 
town of Bidford, scene of another Shakespear- 
ean legend. It seems, according to various 
stories, that at Bidford there was an associa- 
tion known as the Bidford ‘Topers, who chal- 
lenged the men of Stratford to a drinking 
match. The Stratford team, among whom 
was the poet, were soundly beaten and stag- 
gered out into the night while their legs could 


still carry them. But they soon collapsed and 
spent the night under a crab-apple tree. In 
the morning Shakespeare flatly refused to 
renew the bout and they went home. | But 
apparently he contracted a fever and died a 
few days later. Another account states that 
Drayton and Ben Jonson were with the poet 
at the time. 

A mile or two above Evesham is a ferry 


at Offenham. ‘There must have been a ferry 


or a footbridge here for very many years, for it 


is recorded that after the defeat and rout of 


Simon de Montfort’s army at Evesham in 
1265, some of his men tried to escape over 
the river at Offenham. ‘They were pursued 
and a terrible slaughter took place on the river 
banks. The place is still known as Dead Men’s 
Ait, but today it would be hard to imagine 
a more peaceful scene anywhere in England. 

Evesham is another lovely old English town 


At Evesham the Avon is a broad stream, thronged with pleasure craft and other boats during the 
summer; on either side are handsome parks comprising shady walks, lofty trees and flower-beds 


‘tine Abbey was erected at 


_ at Evesham today is the site of 


and here we are in the Vale of 
Evesham, with its vast orchards 
and market gardens. The early 
history of Evesham goes back 
to Saxon times, when in ‘the 
year 701 a swineherd named 
Eof saw a vision of the Virgin 
Mary. He hurried to Worces- 
ter to relate his story to the 
bishop; who was so impressed 
that he returned to the spot 
and there saw for himself the 
same vision. A large Benedic- 


Eof’s Ham, as the place was 
named, and for eight centuries 
this was a great seat of learning 
and religion, famed through- 
out the country and far abroad. 
But the Reformation proved its 
undoing, and at the time of the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries 
the place was in ruins. Only 
the great Bell ‘Tower remained, 
and this.stands today, a relic of 
the former glory. The ruins 
were sold to Sir Philip Hoby, 
“a gentleman of Worcester”, 
who made a good thing out of 
them by selling the stone as 
building material. ‘Today many 
of the old houses of Evesham 
contain carved stones from the 
former abbey. 

The beautiful Abbey Park 


the ancient Abbey. In the 
summertime thousands of visi- 
tors come here, largely from the 
Midlands, as they do to Strat- 
ford, Tewkesbury, Bidford and 
many Other places on the Avon. 
In fact, this river and its-beauties are very 
well known to the people of the industrial 
Midlands, and it is good to see them enjoying 
the gentle, sweet-scented countryside as a 
change from their smoky towns. 

At Pershore there is another old bridge, 
now paralleled by a modern structure to 
accommodate the traffic of today. Above the 
bridge is one of the old mills, still in use, and 
occasionally you will see small steamers come 
up this far, dipping their masts and funnels 
as they pass underneath the bridges. The 
Avon was made navigable by William Sandys 
of Fladbury, as far back as 1637, and ships 
used to go up beyond Stratford. Today the 
locks are rotting away and the river isno longer 
navigable. The railways put it out of action, as 
with so many of our other inland waterways. 
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The Bell Tower 1s all that remains of the great Benedictine 
Abbey which made Evesham famous at home and far abroad as a 
seat of learning and religion for a period of eight centuries 


Pershore also has a fine abbey with a great 
history. But from the general destruction of 
the abbeys and monasteries of this country 
during the 16th century, only a portion of the 
Pershore Abbey was saved, and this by the 
townspeople paying a large sum for it. The 
people of Tewkesbury went one better, for 
they paid what was in those days the huge 
sum of £453 and saved the whole of their 
great abbey. Thus today we have one of the 
old abbeys of Norman times, complete and 
unspoiled. It is indeed the finest Norman 
church in the country and is larger than more 
than a dozen English cathedrals. 

Tewkesbury must be one of the loveliest old 
English towns, full of architectural and other 
treasures. It is here that the Avon empties 
its waters into the broad stream of the Severn. 
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Beside the Avon at Tewkesbury stands the old mill of Abel Fletcher, the tanner in John Halifax, 
Gentleman. Beyond may be seen part of the large Norman Abbey, still complete and quite unspoilt 


The Hamm, the great meadow bounded by. 
both streams, was the site of the bloody Battle 
of Tewkesbury, when the red rose of Lan- 
caster was finally trampled in the mud, in 
1471. A lane runs down from the main street 
opposite the Abbey to a footbridge across the 
Avon onto the Hamm. At the bridge is the 
last of the Avon mills, this one being the mill 
of Abel Fletcher, the tanner, in Mrs Craik’s 
John Halifax, Gentleman. The house in which 
he lived is now the Bell Hotel, and is at the 
corner of the lane, across the road from the 
Abbey. Mrs Craik’s description of her Nor- 
tonbury, which is really ‘Tewkesbury, is most 
apt even today. 
Church Street, above the Abbey, is full of 
interesting and antique buildings. One. of 
them is the Hop Pole Hotel, where Mr 
Pickwick stopped to dine, and also to wine it 
seems, for after leaving Tewkesbury in their 


coach “Mr Pickwick and Mr Ben Allen fell 
fast asleep for thirty miles, while Bob and 
Mr Weller sang duets in the dickey”’. 

Next to the Hop Pole is the Tudor house, 
Bull Court, followed by. various other Tudor 
and half-timbered buildings: the Guild Hall, 
The Berkeley Arms, Ye Olde Hatte Shoppe, 
The House of the Nodding Gables, the 
Ancient Grudge, the Golden Fleece,. the 
Wheatsheaf, Tudor House Hotel, and finally, 
rounding the corner at the top of High Street, 
the Blacke Beare Inn, with the date 1308 onit, 
and King John’s Bridge over the Avon. A 
path runs beside the Avon from. the bridge 
and on into the Hamm. It is pleasant to 
wander here in the peace and quiet of a 
summer evening and to contemplate the Avon 
as a’ river of contrasts, of poets and battles, 
strongholds and old country mansions, truly 
a sample of old England at its very best. 


(Part one of The Warwickshire Avon appeared in the May number) 


